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To the third and fourth generation of them that hate me! 
THE FIRST CURSE. 

In the county of Cumberland, in the north of England, 
where the ocean ceases its sway, and its mad and noisy 
child, the Solway Frith, extends itself inward between 
craggy and indented shores, there is a wide and rocky 
promontory reaching out into the sea. On the side next 
the water it rears its tall black form to a vast height, and 
round its base the waves ever play among pointed rocks, 
now whelming them in a flood of waters, now bounding 
from their opposing barriers, and clothing them in a vest 
of white and sparkling spray. The hardiest mariner 
dares not round that promontory within a mile of the 
shore, for though the tide runs high, it never wholly 
conceals and buries in its bosom the rough points of the 
rocks, and the waters in their ebb and flow rush fearfully 
to and from the coast, here boiling in foaming eddies — 
here pouring onward in 2 resistless current. 

Landward, the top of the promontory is inaccessible, 
except by a narrow path to the north, on the borders of 
the precipice, at whose foot the ocean sports in its majes- 
tic and untamed play. The climber wonders, as he as- 
cends, at the vagary of nature which had reared such 
mighty walls around him, yet cleft to its base the border 
of the rock, and left a passage for the foot of man. 

The village of Lansdale lies in the valley which com- 
mences beneath the frowning cliff, and extends in silent 
beauty for several miles on both sides of a little stream. 
The houses are built at regular distances on one street 
of about a mile in length. Beyond, the road winds for 
some distance through a dense forest, until it emerges 
from the trees, and passing by the domains of Albert 
Lord Brook, crosses the rising ground which bounds the 
valley, and stretches out into the open country. 

On one side of the valley adjoining Brook Park, and 
opposite the village, on an elevation commanding a view 
of the beautiful scenery beluw it, stands ‘ The Hall,’ as 
it is termed —the residence of the Lord Lansdale, whose 


happy tenants are the inhabitants of the neat and smiling }| 


tenements around. 


Do you see that cottage above the village, on the bor- 
ders of the rippling brook, its garden bright with flowers, 
its walls almost secreted from the sight by the twining 
and luxurious woodbine? ’T is just by the edge of the| 
trees — an old oak stretches its branches over it, as if it! 
would cherish it from the storms that might disturb the 
serenity of its repose; now you will know it — there is 
a pet lamb in the little field beyond — its neck wreathed 
with flowers — eating from the hand of a white robed 
maiden. 

That cottage is the home of Madge Wallace and her 
daughter Rosalie, the maiden you see with the lamb —| 
a dark eyed, dark haired girl—the prettiest lass in 
Lansdale. - 








‘Whither are you going?’ said Albert, the son and 
heir of the lord of Lansdale, to Rosalie, as he overtook 
her one day, near nightfall, tripping homeward through 
the forest. 

‘Home, sir,’ answered Rosalie, dropping a courtesy. 

‘Do you live in the village of Lansdale ?’ 

‘Yes, sir; my mother dwells in the cottage over the 
brook, by the skirts of the forest.’ 





‘ Ah, — But I will not detain you longer. The shades 


|interrupt your walk. I can only atone for my error, by 
offering my services to protect you. May I conduct you 
|to the cottage ?’ 

| She took his proffered arm. Who would have refused 
‘it? Who would scorn the attentions of him who was 
,allowed to be the handsomest gentleman within many 
|miles of Lansdale — so delicately tendered, too? What 
|maid, indeed, would not have felt a secret pride that he 
|should deem her worthy of a moment’s regard? Rosa- 
ilie’s heart beat, and her eye kindled, as they walked ; 
and as she listened to him, she never looked prettier in 
‘her life. They parted at the cottage gate. He had 
| asked of her her name, and he gently shook her hand as he 
| said, ‘Farewell, Rosalie, I hope the damp*dew may not 
| have injured your health.’ 

| That night, Rosalie dreamed of the young lord of 
| Lansdale. 

| [have said that she was dark haired, dark eyed. Old 
| Madge her mother, it was whispered, had in earlier life 
|been a wandering gipsey. It might be, — for Rosalie 
| was tall, and though her complexion was clear as the 
jsunlight, yet a slight hue of brown was spread over her 
| forehead, and mingled with the red upon her cheek. — 
Her teeth were large, regular, and pearly white — and 
|when she smiled and disclosed them between her full, 
heaped parted lips, they gave a character to the expres- 
|sion of her face, which rendered its effect upon the be- 
| holder almost magical. 


Day after day saw the young lord and Rosalie together. 
/Old Madge frowned not upon their interviews, for am- 
| bition possessed her soul, and she saw visions of a title, 
‘and a carriage, and a loved child the cherished bride of 
la proud and wealthy husband. Need it be said that both 
| Albert and Rosalie loved? Need it be said that Rosalie 


of every motion in one of such humble birth, When 
| oft he turned to take a last, farewell look, she would be 
| Standing with one hand on the Jatch of the door, and the 
| other, that she had kissed, extended toward him;—a 
|proud smile on her cheek ;—her rounded neck beauti- 
fully bent; and her soft voice in light happy tones, sim- 
\ply but fervently bidding him ‘Farewell’—and he 
would think, if among the lofty dames of the land he 
could find one so worthy to sit in the Hall of Lansdale, 
|the mistress of its lord. 

| One evening, as they stood by the little gate, Rosalie 
|| did not as usual, trip from him toward the house; but 
| |she clung to his hand, and her cheek was pale, and her 


om filled with tears. Albert too, did not take as before 





|a parting look, but as she held his hand, his lip quivered, 
|;and he bent his gaze upon the moon. The thick black 
| clouds now obscured her light, —anon her beams broke 
| forth in unshrouded splendor. Soon, a sudden flash of 
|| lightning illumined the scenery around; nd Albert 
|| felt Rosalie shudder ; —then came the rattling crash of 
|| the thunder, and large drops of rain pattered upon the 
|| ground. Yet the lovers moved not — Rosalie did not 
| weep — but, at intervals a short sob burst from her, and 
|She leaned heavily upon her lover. At last, he stirred 
‘as if to part—she raised her head and dropped his ’till 
|\then retained hand; and as he kissed her the blood re- 
| treated to his heart when he felt the feverish burning of 
her lip.. He pressed her hand — 

‘Farewell, Rosalie —I will see thee again tomorrow.’ 

Rosalie clasped her hands together and burst into a 
|| flood of tears. "With a slow unequal step she sought the 
|| house. As she opened the door, the lightning gleamed 
| — the thunder rolled — and the venerable oak that over- 
| Shadowed the cottage was splintered to its root; —then 





- | 7} a x x _ 4 x 4 
‘gave him all her heart — that every wish, every thought, | the v illage clock struck twelve! it was the a of 
‘every sensation, was centered inhim? She turned not|| P&4¢e and joy to the heart of the guilty Rosalie! 


to him because he had power — had wealth — No. Never| 
\did a gleam of the future cross her mind—she was} 


Days, — weeks — months fled away, and Albert came 





'wrapt in the swelling, entrancing joy of the present. —| not to the cottage. Night after night did Rosalie heark- 
| To her he was Albert — He had wooed her as Albert —||€" for the well known sound of his fvotsteps, but it 


and to Albert only, she yielded the pure fountains of her 
gushing affection. 

Had she heard the whispered surmises and seen the 
i\knowing looks of the villagers, —the shaking of the 
|wise head and the utterings of the oracular lips would 
‘have told her, ‘that it was not well for young maidens to 
listen to handsome lords, — that they would flatter and 
betray, — that their soft word was deceit, and ruin would 
be the portion of the confiding girl.’ What would she 
have done, had she heard these warnings? Laughed! 
laughed in the trusting fondness of her heart. She 
/never had a vague idea that Albert might prove false 
for her soul and sense were so wholly given up to delight 
jher heart was so full of all pervading faith, that there 
| was not recom for a thought of guile. 


’ 


| How happy was Rosalie — How bright her smile —| 


| How light her step -- How calm and serene the tones of 
iher silver voice ! 
When at eve Albert came, together they roamed 
through the forest, stood by the rippling brook, or on the 
‘high shore of the ocean looked down upon the dashing 
| waves, as their white crests sparkled in the beams of the 
moon. There they talked of love-—and lip and eye 
‘again and again told the oft repeated, still beloved tale. 
At times Rosalie would sing to him, now a wild melody, 
inow a soft, melting strain. 

Thus passed the golden hours; and when every even- 
ing Albert, printing a kiss upon her cheek, left her at 


of evening are fast gathering, and I have done wrong to|, the cottage gate; he wondered at the grace and dignity 


? 


|greeted not her ear. Her mother at first jeered her, — 
|then, when it became certain that the dream of great- 
| ness must be resigned, she treated her with constant un- 
|| kindness. She might have spared this punishment ; -- 
|| the bitterness of misery was enough, lightened of the 
||sharp pang of a mother’scruelty. O what a change 
| came over the once bright — once happy Rosalie! While 
|| one gleam of hope cheered her, she yielded not to the 
|| blighting power of grief; — but when the last sustaining 
|| ray of comfort faded trom her soul, then ceased the 
|; smile to play on her cheek ; — then her flashing eye be- 
|| came dim, and her light step, slow and heavy. Her 
||duties were performed as faithfully as ever, but the gen- 
'\tler labors she once delighted in, were all neglected. 
|The flowers in the garden died —unweeded — unwa- 
|| tered ;— and grass grew in the paths.— Even her little 
|| lamb that fed from her hand, became astranger to its mis- 
\tress. She hated the sun-light; for it mocked the dark- 
||ness within her.—She hated the moon, for it mocked 
| those joyous hours, which were gone forever. She loved 
|| the storm, and the gloom of night; — they were cheer- 
|| less companions of her misery. 

|| When the sun went down she would sit by her open 
window, her pale cheek leaning on her closed hands ; 
and then came her only moments of calmness. save 
when buried in the oblivion of sleep; for then the tide 
of her agony would whelm sense in stupefaction. The 
cool wind of evening would rustle the leaves of the curl- 
ing woodbine, and breathe softly on her wan face, but it 
soothed her not — and the birds would light on the stems, 
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and hop on the sill — but they found not the supper of 
crumbs, once spread for them morning and evening. 
Little warblers,— your notes fall unheeded upon the 
ear that listened in rapture to your untutored songs ; — 
your tiny forms and gentle motions attract not the eye 
that rested delightedly upon you. Grief— consuming 
grief has closed up the avenues of sense. — 

One evening as Rosalie sat thus alone, a step startled 
her—she turned, and Albert stood before her. She 
gave a shriek of joy, and flung herself upon his breast. 
Long — long she wept there, before the gushing flood of 
her tears ceased to flow! then wiping her eyes, she 
leaned her face upon his shoulder, and only said ‘— Oh, 
Albert!’ She needed not to say more! all was told in 
that simple murmur of his name! all the sad tale of past 
sorrow, of which he had been the cause, —all the re- 
proach that her soul could cherish,—all the exstacy of 
present joy ! 

Albert kissed her forehead, and gently drawing her 
forward, sat down in the seat she had left. Rosalie 
knelt by his side, and rested her face upon his knee, and 
for a time neither spoke. At length, Albert broke the 
silence. ‘Rosalie’ said he — 

The peculiarity of his tone aroused her. She raised 
her head and bent a keen heart-searching gaze upon his 
eye. For an instant, he braved the power of that look, 
and then he quailed beneath the glance, and turned his 
face away; and Rosalie rose up, crossed her hands, and 
stood proudly in her misery before him. 

Then he told his story. ‘ My father,’ said he, ‘has for- 
bidden me to visit you. As soon as he heard of our love 
he threatened to curse —to disinherit me, if ever saw 
you again. Be sure, dear girl, could my prayers have 
availed, I had never deserted you; but my steps were 
watched — I could not visit you, even by stealth. I, as 
well as you, Rosalie, fur your cheek tells me a dreadful 
tale, have suffered much; but I could not brave the ter- 
rors of a father’s curse! You know my father, — what 
he purposes, he never shrinks from performing. At last, 
I won from him leave, to come, and bid you farewell.’ 

While he was speaking, Rosalie did not stir; but 
when he ended, she clasped her hands and with choking 
agony exclaimed ‘ Albert I shall ere long be a mother! 
What will become of our child.’ ‘I will provide for 
you, Rosalie. But for your own sake — for mine —you 
must remove from the village!’ faultered Albert. 

He rose to depart. She did not stay him— but when 
he had half opened the door, she sprung toward him, 
and falling at his feet, she said, in a hollow tone, with a 
deathlike paleness on her features, —‘ Albert, Albert — 
I cannot support this longer—either my brain must 
turn, or my heart break!’ 


Albert stooped and raised her up. ‘ Do notspeak thus 
Rosalie,’ said he, trembling, ‘ but try to calm yourself— 
try to support this pain, fur it must be, Rosalie!’ 

The door closed !— Rosalie, gasping, sunk upon her 
bed, and burying her face in her hands, wept in convul- 
sive sobs. A harsh voice interrupted the current of her 
grief. An angry mother was by her side! A mother 
who, listening, had heard for the first time, from her 
own lips, the story of her guilt. Her clenched hand 
was thrust forward! Her eye flashed fire, her cheek was 
burning with rage, and the sense of the blighting shame 
that had fallen on her daughter. ‘Girl, girl,’ at length 
burst from her. ‘I can cast you off as others have de-| 
serted you! Ican turn from you as others have turned! 
Go! go! Begone from the parent you have disgraced, 
the parent whose old age you have sunk into bitter mis- 
ery and shame! Begone! never let my eye light upon 
you more! My curse’ — 

‘Mother, mother vou will not curse me!’ 

‘Curse you! The curse of heaven’ — Madge raised 
both hands upward ! — 





‘No mother, hold! 1 am cursed enough by my sorrow! | 
O do not thou curse me, my mother!’ 

‘ The ceaseless curse of heaven, and the curse of an| 
injured mother be upon you! may day and night be 
hateful to you! and may want, and beggary, and scorn, | 
pursue your steps through life. Begone!’ 


The soul of Rosalie, withered by a mothers curse, | 


was paralized before her. Madge’s hand was clenched \|own Albert,’ said she, ‘ have you come ?—’t is early,and 


tighter, and almost shrieking with the madness of her 
rage, she struck the stone-like cheek of Rosalie, and 
smote her to the floor! 

A mournful pageant issued from the Hall of Lans- 
dale, and the old lord was gathered to his fathers; and 
not many months after, there was feasting and rejoicing 
— for the young Albert wedded on that day the beautiful 
Lady Matilda, the daughter of Lord Brook. On his 
death-bed, had Albert’s father made him promise to es- 
pouse her, for she was the heiress of Brook Park; and 
long had it been a favorite plan of the lord of Lansdale 
to unite these domains with his own; and when the 
hand of death prevented him from accomplishing the 
object himself, he resolved to die in the hope that his de- 
scendants should enjoy the noble lands that fate would 
not give to him. 

And Albert wedded the Lady Matilda. He loved her, 
for she was a pure, winning creature, and Rosalie was 
almost forgotten. Yet at the moment when the vow was 
pronounced, Matilda marked Albert’s cheek grow pale, 
and the sweat stand in drops on his brow, — for he saw 
a vision of Rosalie in her pale and consuming agony. 

The next day, the bridal! party —-a merry throng of 
both sexes — were standing on the terrace that overlooks 
the village, when their attention was attracted by a 
crowd in the street below them. Various conjectures 
were made as to the cause of this assemblage. ‘ Your 
tenants are getting up a procession for you, Albert,’ said 
one. ‘No,’ said a second, ‘ they are close pressing upon 
each other; it cannot be tor that’ — ‘ Excuse me awhile, 
gallants,’ said Albert, ‘and I will discover the occasion 
of this.’ 

He hastened to the scene; the peasants moved aside 
when their lord approached, and he thought that for the 
first time their looks were lowering, — and some turned 
away frowning, as he passed. The mystery was ex- 
plained. There stood in the midst, a woman, clad ina 
soiled white robe, with her long black hair streaming 
wildly over her shoulders -- and she pressed to her bos- 
om a young child that she seemed trying to sing to sleep. 
Her face was concealed, for she was bending over the 
babe. 

No one flouted —no one laughed — but some looked 
stern and angry, and some were even weeping. Albert 
stepped before the now silent creature, and laying his 
hand upon her arm, he said, ‘Woman, what do you 
here ?’ 

At the sound of his voice she lifted her head, put back 
the hair from her wasted face, and exposed the once 
bright and sunny features of the loved, the innocent 
Rosalie. She darted toward him, and laughing in her 
maniac joy, she knelt before him. ‘See, Albert,’ said 
she, ‘this is our darling child; I have come a long-long 
way with the baby in my arms — but I knew you would 
like to look on it, and so I would not stop. But Iam 
weary -- very weary; and my feet are blistered and 
sore. Ithink sometimes, Albert, that lam mad; for the 
children laugh at me, and throw stones and hurt me; —- 
and when at the doors [ ask for bread, they bid me be- 
gone to a mad-house. But—ha! ha!-ha! ha!—you 
will punish them, Albert, —you will protect your Rosa- 
lie, —and I will sing to you by the little brook, and we 
will be happy — very happy! Ihave not eaten, Albert, 
for two days! —and my feet, — look! — they are cov- 
ered with blood ! — But we will be happy, so happy !’ — 

‘ Follow me!’ — interrupted Albert, sternly, — for he 
saw that the villagers were moved by the words of the 
crazy girl, and he knew himself the object of sneers and 
angry thoughts. Rosalie rose up, and silently followed 
him. He led the way across the brook, up to the garden 
of the deserted cottage — for Madge was dead — and 
Rosalie laid the sleeping child on the grass, and seated 
herself beside Albert on the bench, where, in happier 
days, they had often talked of love. 

Albert had thought that the sight of that spot would 
chase from her memory the misery of the present, and 
recalling the hopes and happiness of the past, bring back 
her wandering reason. He was right. At first, she 
looked wildly around — then she gazed steadily on his 





face, and taking his hand, kissed it, and smiled. ‘My 





we can sit here till the sun goes down ; then we will go 
over to the shore, and watch the moon rise from the bos- 
om of the water. Shall I sing, Aibert? I remember 
the strain I sung last night. I know you will love to 
hear it, for when I ended, you kissed me, and thanked 
me for the song.’ 


Then Rosalie broke forth into a gentle melody, — and 
while she was singing, Albert, unable to sustain the vi- 
olence of his emotion, turned away and wept. 

O proudly the waves break away from the shore, 

And light is the dip of the fisherman’s oar, 

As his bark cleaves the waters, and dashes the spray ; — 
And clear swells his song, — and dies softly away ; 

Then follow, — follow me! — 

For the wind gently blowing ; — the flushed sky above ; — 
Tell the coming of night, — the sweet season of love. 

I will gaze in thine eyes, and reclining the while 

In thy soft twining arms, feast my soul on thy smile. 
And thus calin reposing, in peace, on thy breast, 

Shall hope lull each sorrow — each murinur to rest! 
Then follow, — follow me! 

For bright shines the moonbeam on valley and grove ;— 
Tis the blest hour of night — the sweet season of love. 

In the midst of her song, the voice of the poor girl 
grew tremulous, and at times almost ceased; and when 
it had ended, she pressed both hands upon her forehead, 
and wept long and bitterly. It was plain to Albert that 
the boon of reason had been vouchsafed to her again; 
that the chords of hallowed remembrance had been 
touched, and the strain had soothed and calmed her wan- 
dering and unsettled sense. 

Neither for a time spoke; but at length, Rosalie said 
in the midst of her tears, ‘ Albert, I did not think to mect 
you here again!’ O how those tones struck upon his 
heart. He could not answer, for biting anguish rose jn his 
throat, and choked the half formed words. He thought 
of Rosalie as he saw her first, beaming in light, and love- 
liness, and joy, and blightimg, withering was the ‘still 
small voice’ within him, that told him the guilt of her 
ruin was on his head; that he had polluted her stainless 
purity, and poisoned the quietness of her spirit! and he 
sat like stone in her presence. 

Perhaps Rosalie believed that he had sought her in 
her wanderings, and that happiness might still be hers; 
for she wiped her eyes, and seating herself close beside 
him, looked in his face and smiled, and then in a low 
tone, said — 

‘Oh Albert, I know not how I came hither, but I think 
I came with you. I know you will never let me suffer 
more ; I know you will not cast me from you again, for 
never, never, Albert in all my misery, have I ever 
thought unkindly of you, or ever ceased to bless you.’ 
| Then she twined her arms about his neck, and kissing 
him, she said, ‘ But let the past be forgot. We will live 
| only in the joy of the future.’ 

No kiss answered hers — no kind look bade her hope ; 
and the fearful girl rose up and plead for mercy — for 
pity! ‘I cannot, cannot be again as I have been’ said she. 
‘Oh, Ihave slept often on the damp, cold ground. I 
have been days without a morsel to eat, I have been 
spurned from door to door, and spit upon, and stoned and 
cursed; and I have laid down and prayed to die; and, 
Albert, I have felt this brain grow wild, and I have been 
mad — mad, Albert! yet never did I do aught but bless 
you. Oh turn me not away to die!’ 





| 





His face was marble; a slight quiver ran through his 
| frame, and his lips moved as if he would speak ; but no 
;word came to cheer her. She wrung her hands and 
stood before him mute in the chill silence of despair. A 
islight cry from her infant sent a gleam of hope across 
| the eheek of the wretched girl. She darted to the spot 
| where she had left it, and quick retuning, knelt with her 
| babe at the feet of its father. That mother knew, how 
stronger than her prayers and tears, would be the silent 
petition of her innocent child. He was a beautiful boy, 
‘although his hollow cheek told that he had partaken of 
| his mother’s sufferings -- and now, refreshed by sleep, his 
/eye sparkled, and smiling, he played with the jewelled 
iring upon his father’s finger. ‘ Albert,’ said Rosalie, 

‘this is our own dear child !’ 


He could bear no more! The blood curdled in his 


jveins—he gasped, and in frantic desperation he ex- 
| 


claimed, ‘ Rosalie, Iam married !’ 
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The fiat of her doom had gone forth. For an instant, 
sense grappled with the giant power of misery, then tot- 
tered in its seat. Wild — wild rung Rosalie’s laugh as 
she pressed her babe to her bosom, and waved her hand 
above her head, then sprung away from the sight of the 
miserable man. She crossed the brook; she stood by 
the edge of the forest; then again, again came her mad 
laugh on the breeze to his ear! He groaned — his brain 
reeled — he staggered forward, and fell senseless upon 
his face! 

A year passed; it was night, and Albert sat by the 
bedside of his wife, and spoke in subdued tones of love, 
for she had that day made him the father of a son and 
daughter. One, the daughter, was lying in the nurse’s 
arms, the other, concealed by the bed clothes, reposed on 
his mother’s bosom. The door opened —and Albert, 
raising his head to observe the intruder, met the piercing 
gaze of Rosalie’s black, flashing eye. He could not stir, 
and the maniac stretched out her emaciated hand, and 
extending her finger, chanted in a solemn tone the fol- 
lowing lines. 

List ye her curse — whose joy has fled, — 
Whose heart is broke, whose sense is dead. — 
Curst be thou, sire! Be on thy head, 

Wo! for with wo my heart has bled! 

And all thy days with pain be rife 

As thou hast drugged my cup of life! 

Then she pointed to the child that the nurse was hold- 
ing, and said, — 

And curst thy child! — when thou art gone ; 
Still may the ball of fate roll on: 

And all the pangs thou leav’ st behind, 

Be only to thy babe resigned ! — 

Be all her path with shame defiled ! — 

As thou didst shame my mother’s child! 


Then laughing, the mad girl, uninterrupted, left the 
chamber. She had heard that Matilda had become a 
mother, and in her madness, resolved to obtain admit- 
tance to the castle, which she achieved. She knew not 
that two children had been born to Albert, so the heir of 
the house of Lansdale escaped the ban of her curse. 

Albert and his wife were riding toward evening in his 
ewricle, and their little daughter now a year old, was 
with them. ‘ Had you not better drive faster,’ said Ma- 
tilda, ‘I see a storm rising, and we have to pass the for- 
est, and you know the horses are very sensitive to the 
sound of thunder.’ 

‘I will urge them as you wish,’ answered Albert. 

But though they sped along rapidly, it became soon 
evident that they could not escape the storm. Theblack 
cloud that had alarmed Matilda, had come up from the 
west, and spread far and wide in huge masses across the 
sky, and the wind that had been scarcely perceptible, 
now moaned dismally among the trees which they were 
just entering. Soon, alow, dismal rumble was heard; 
then a peal come nearer and louder, and large drops of 
rain pattered on the leaves of the trees. This ceased 
awhile, and again all was still, when a vivid flash of 
lightning glared on the objects around, and made all the 
atmosphere seem a wide volume of flame, and then the 
thunder burst terrifically above! The horses reared and 
snorted with fear, and Albert’s voice and whip only in- 
creased the danger of his situation. Flash after flash, 
and peal after peal followed, and the rain poured down 
in torrents. 

‘ For heaven’s sake sit still, Matilda,’ said Albert, ‘ our 
safety is in our calmness.’ . 

At that moment, while the horses were thus plunging, 
a white figure darted through the trees, and stood by 
their side. It was the maniac Rosalie; and when she 
saw who were the occupants of the vehicle, she laughed 
for joy. With the quickness of action that madness ev- 
er carries with it, she seized the child from the shrink- 
ing Matilda’s arms, and leaped upon one of the horses. 
Then they started, and dashed furiously on. The trees 
flew by them as by magic. The animals strained every 
muscle in that fearful race. On—on they went, and 
the lightning flashed around —the thunder rolled, and 
the rain came down in its fury. Once Albert dropped 
his reins, and partly lifted his fainting wife to throw her 


same time raised up the child as if she would dash it 
down. And the father groaned, and took again the reins. 
They now neared the village. A party of gentlemen 
who were riding fast toward the Hall for shelter, parted 
to give passage to this strange array, and then spurred 
hard after. Rosalie still clung to the steed; and in her 
madness, now sung — now laughed — now shrieked. — 
She was dreadful to look upon — for her long hair was 
blown about, and her white teeth gave a fearful expres- 
sion to her emaciated face. The horses slacked not their 
pace, but still dashed along, the sweat and foam stream- 
ing from their sides. House after house was passed, and 
the wondering villagers, notwithstanding the violence of 
the storm, started in pursuit. At length the tall front of 
the precipice rose before, and the steeds halted, but not 
until they had come to its very foot. As soon as she 
could dismount with safety, Rosalie sprung down, and 
darted up the narrow path that led to the top of the 
rock, with the child in her arms. Matilda sunk upon 
the damp earth, clasped her hands, and gazed in silent 
horror on the maniac; while Albert, clenching his teeth, 
went, if possible, to rescue the babe. 


A few of the villagers followed Albert, but the most 
gathered round the bottom of the ascent, ana watched 
the progress of the fearful chace. Albert, in his despe- 
ration, strained every nerve to overtake Rosalie, and she 
continued on, jumping from rock to rock, and their fig- 
ures showed in relief as they wound upward, on the 
dark foliage of the trees. The scene now became in- 
tensely interesting. They had reached the top of the 
promontory, and Rosalie then turned, and casting down 
the child, moved with a laugh, aside. The babe fell 
within a few feet of the edge of the stupendous preci- 
pice, beneath which the sea rolled in tremendous vio- 
lence, and Albert sprung toward it in alla father’s terror, 
with his arms outstretched to save it; but ere he caught 
it, Rosalie threw her hands in the air, and with a shriek 
that palsied the nerves of the hearers, far off around the 
bend of the promontory, she griped his throat, and gave 
him a violent push. The lost Albert echoed the shriek 
of Rosalie, as he went backward over the cliff! As he 
fell, he grasped with both hands the trunk of a little tree, 


RUINS OF PALENQUE. 





Original. 





In the interior of Central America have been discovered the ru- 
ins of an immense city, overgrown by a dense forest of trees; on 
the clearing away of which, large edifices have been brought to 
| light, together with temples, and palaces of hewn stone. Though 
| in a state of great dilapidation, the rubbish has been cleared away 
from some of them, and their interior explored, exhibiting to the 
astonished beholder evidences of a nation once existing there, high- 
ly skilled in the mechanic arts, and in a state of civilization far be- 
yond any thing that we have been led to believe of the aborigines, 
previous to the discovery of Columbus. — Dr Ackerley’s correspon- 
dence on the ruins of Palenque. 


Mysterious record! would ’t were mine, to tread 
Amid thy desert splendor! Did thy crime, 
Doom thee to lie like the forgotten dead ? 

Or, hast thou slumbered since that early time, 
When the wild waters, swelling for the spoil, 
Danced to the music of the thunders roll ? 

And man, his works of wondex, and of toil, — 
Were all in ruin merged, from pole to pole ! 


Sad relic of some long forgotten age! 

Vain the attempt, to learn thy curious fate ; 

In vain we turn to the historian’s page, 
Seeking the archives of thy buried state ! 
Fancy, unbridled, with ideal range, 

May rove among thy Palaces and Fanes! 

And see thee, glorious, as before thy change ! 
But, sober truth, will muse on thy remains, 
With sad impressions. . : 7 


For, there was a time, — 
When all was life, and joy, and beauty! where 
Thy ruins crumble now, the bell’s low chime, 
Lent a sweet influence to the hour of prayer 
Over thee, here, the forest wide is spread! 
And the dense leaves are whispering. Alone, 
The little violet blooms above the dead ; — 
Still humble, though upon a prostrate throne ! 


Where is thy grandeur? where! Thy spacious halls, 
Have lost all memory of music! save 

By melancholy fits, among the walls, 

The ceaseless cricket from this splendid grave 
Moodily chirps. The antiquarian, turns 

Each mouldering relic, cautiously, to gain 

Some precious ashes from thy crumbling urns ; 

— Sad souvenirs!— Nor searches he in vain: 





that hung on the side of the mossy rock. ‘He issaved! 


we may reach him!’ Slowly, slowly, the tree bent down 
beneath his weight; slowly its roots snapped one by one, 
and broke the last hope of existence! ‘Fly! fly! the 
tree is breaking! We must preserve him! Fly!’ 

Too late! too late! With the treacherous sapling in 
his grasp, Albert sunk in the yesty waves, and they 
closed above him forever ! 


The villagers ran to take the child, but Rosalie eluded 
them all, and coming down with it herself, placed it 
by the stony form of Matilda, and ere she fled away, ex- 
claimed, ‘Ha! ha! I haveseen one fulfilment of my 
curse !’ 





SACRED MELODY 


BY ALONZO LEWIS. 





Original. 





When sad beside the waters 
Of Babylon we lay, 

And thought upon the slaughters 
Of Salem’s evil day — 


How were our hearts delighted 
To hear the watchmen cry, 
Ye sons of truth long slighted, 

Your day of glory’s nigh ! 


Up, seek the temple’s splendor! 
Your path is bright before ; 

Heaven’s blessing shall attend her, 
And all her joys restore ! 


With gladness still obeying 
We'll seek the path we trod, 
Nor hear, the heathen saying, 








from the vehicle, but Rosalie saw the action, and at the 


Oh where is now your God 


he is saved!’ cried the peasantry; —‘ A pole! a pole! | 





Alas! too much encouraged ; for, beneath 
Each little heap of earth, or time worn stone, 
He finds mementos of a nations death! 

Of which to know, it was! and it is gone! 
Seems to be learning all its history. 

May it not be our own peculiar fate ! 

Are we not mourning our own destiny ! 
Instead of rescuing a buried state. — 





From darkness, and oblivion? Why should not 
The final destination of our plains, 

Be similar to theirs? —a buried spot, 

Alike unknown, unheard of, or forgot — 

And some poor bard sing of the sad remains, 

Of what was once New England! For, we need 
No high wrought fancy, no prophetic ken, 

To reason from analogy. We read, 

Even in our own grand world, that there has been 


A race, of which we know not: ‘nor had known ; 
Save that the woodman lone, by chance had found 
Among the leaves, some curious sculptured stone : 
And, led by instinct to explore the ground, 

Had moved a sod or two of the damp earth, 

And bared again to Heaven’s own gladsome light, 
This desert city! Like the magic birth 

Of the bright evening star from silent night! 





Whose was the mighty power, the stern command, 
To bury countless thousands, unprepared 
{ For their dark destiny? And from a glorious land, 
| — Where they had lived in splendor, and had shared 
} The pride, and pageant, of this giddy world, — 
To blot its images of art and fame? 
—Its Temples! trophies! into darkness hurled, — 
Leaving no record! no! not e’ en a name. 
| a 
| Seek not to know. The power who holds the sea 
E’en in the hollow of his hand, and bears 
The mountains in a balance! even he! 
| Vast origin of days, and end of years! — 
For his own mighty purposes, and, fraught 

With wisdom to our humble minds unknown ; 

*Tis he, hath made it crumble into nought, 

A strangled city! breathless, and alone ! 
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WENICE. 
EXCERPTA FROM AN UNPUBLISHED VOLUME. 


BYH. T. TUCKERMAN. 





Original. 





I loved her from my boyhood — she to me 
Was as a fairy city of the heart, 
Rising like water columns from the sea, 
Of joy the sojourn, and of wealth the mart ; 
———— and even so, 
Although I found her thus, we did not part, 
Perchance even dearer in her day of wo, 
‘Than when she was a boast, a marvel, and a show. 
WE proceeded to a scene of observation anticipated | 
with feelings much more deep than had been aroused by 
other similar expectancies. We were about to enter an 
aged and peculiar fabric, around which some of the 
strongest associations of the place are clustered. In the 
eternal city there is a great generality in the spontaneous 
interest with which we regard its antiquities. Here an 
individual action, and there a remarkable event hallows 
the locality or the architectural fragment. One may 
have his favorite scene of history, or select from thescat- 
tered mass, a single object; but the principle in human 
nature, which is the true spring of enjoyment in such 
observations — the principle of association is linked with 
the whole site of an ancient city’s greatness and decline ; 
and the Forum, Colliseum, Tombs, Pillars and works 
of art, while they realize more perfectly the local ideas | 
of the observer, do not, for that reason, dissever them | 
from their general object —from Rome as a whole. But 
here, there is‘one comparatively smalland therefore in- 
tensely interesting point, where are concentrated the va- 
rious historical associations, from the brightest to the 
most mournful; there is one scene teeming with the| 





scene. Here, too, the line of portraiture is again bro- | 
ken, not by any insignia of crime, but by that of abrupt 
cessation, the places prepared for succeeding Doges, | 
presenting but a void. 


* * * * * * 


We walked through the lower hall, and up the desert- 
ed staircase of the Palazzo Barbarigo, with a senti- 
ment of melancholy sympathy for the changes which 
time and events had wrought within and without it.— 
Here are the very rooms which were graced with the 
presence of a venerable ancestry of Venetian nobles, 
which had been the home of a Doge, the studies where 
some of Titian’s best efforts were completed, and the 
final scene of his being. Long did I sit in the front 
room, in one of the old gilded chairs gazing upon his 
Venus and Magdalene, but especially up at the weeping, 
yet lovely countenance of the latter looming upon the 
air through the encrustment of three hundred years of 
time and neglect. We turned, too, frequently, to look 
upon the painting of his daughter in the embrace of a 
Satyr, and that member of the illustrious family who 
patronized his young genius, and whom he has so graph- 
ically depicted in his ducal cap. The old Turkey car- 
pet beneath our feet, the ancient portraiture around us, 
the musty odor of the apartment, and the deep quiet 
which prevailed, forced us to feel that we were indeed 
in the palace of an old Venetian, and that this very room 
had echoed the voice and witnessed the anxious labors 
of one of the most admired of the old masters. 

* * * * * * 


The day was drawing to a close when we embarked 








ee a final excursion; and having reached the lido, we 
passed: a pleasant hour in promenading the Adriatic 
| . “of . 

|shore with that beautiful expanse of water stretching | 


A DIALOGUE 
BETWEEN A CHRISTIAN AND A JEW 
Translated from the French of Florian. 


BY W. J. SNELLING. 


Original. 

As I was travelling some years since, in the county of 
| Avignon, [ came near the little town of L’Isle, a cireum~ 
|stance which suggested a visit to the fountain of Vau- 
jcluse. About two o’clock in the morning, on my return 
|from that celebrated spot, I discovered a young man and 
woman seated on the green sward under some mulberry 
jtrees on the bank of the Sorque. Their apparel, being 
‘simple, gave token of neither poverty nor riches. The 
/young man’s features were prepossessing, without being 
‘handsome. The young woman was tall and handsome, 
jand a foreign air revealed her beauty more striking. — 
‘Her eyelashes were long and dark, and her oval counte- 
‘nance bore the impress of misfortune and dignity. I 
| stopped tolook atthem. She was listening attentively, 
|while the young man was reading a manuscript that laid 
jupon his knees. Iapproached without being seen. I 
| presently discovered that the language of the reader was 
inot French. They both appeared pleased, and some- 
|times interrupted their study to converse in the same 
unknown tongue. They joined hands, and looked affee- 
'tionately at each other, and I could see that their eyes 
/swam in tears. 





Though I did not understand a word,I should have 
\listened a long while if the young woman had not seen 
;me and made a sign to her companion to begone. 

‘It is I, said I, ‘who should retire, since my presence 
\isunwelcome. I ama stranger here and have lost my 
| way on my return from Vaucluse. I heard you reading 


dream-like memory of that peculiar government and of || beyond the limits of vision, and soothingly leaving the |! in this charming place, where perhaps Petrarch read his 


those thrilling events which render the very idea of Ven- | 
ice so richly attractive to the imagination and the heart. | 
And upon this spot we stood, amid these shadowers | 
forth of the past. The dark Gothic form of the Ducal 
Palace was before us, and we slowly entered the main | 
portal, ascended the marble stairs, and were upon the} 
very spot where the successive Doges of the republic , 
were crowned, and where Marino Faliero was decapita- | 
ted; before us the richly wrought marble gallery of the! 
Senate, and at our right, the apertures to which the Li- | 
on’s heads were attached, into whose extended jaws so| 
many fatal messages of destruction were dropped. We 
thought of the grave, richly robed forms of the Venetian 
Fathers, of the trembling hands and wandering glances of 
the anonymous accusers, of the gay peopling of those silent | 
corridors on the day when the new doge entered upon his 
office, of the happy yet dignified bearing of the patriarchs 
themselves when they were thus ushered into the high- | 
est station of the republic, of the sad sternness of the | 
old war-stricken soldier who died ignominiously where | 
his fairest laurel was won, of his young and despairing | 
wife, and of the outcry of the impatient multitude at the | 
gate. 


Slave, do thine office ! 
Strike as I struck the foe! Strike as I would 
Have struck those tyrants! Strike deep as very curse, 
Strike— and butonce!: * 


A tew moments elapsed and we were within the Grand 
Council chamber, upon the immense walls of which are 
pictured, in tints, which time has only me!lowed, some of. 
the most illustrious incidents in Venetian history. There | 
they are, enclosed in heavy, rich gilding, as when the | 
wise men of a free and victorious city looked to them for | 
inspiration. Above are hung the portraits of the long, 
line of Doges, exhibiting scarcely a face which does not | 
bear marks of strong mind and venerable experience. | 
Here, too, is the gloomy interruption to the singular, 
corps — the black veil and its sad inscription — hic est | 
locus Marini Falieri decapitati per crimine. Wetarried | 
successively in the chamber where were wont to convene | 
the Senate, the Councils of the Ten, and the Forty, and | 
the reception room for ambassadors, even the seats of, 
which remained unviolated but by decay. In the second, 
while studying the paintings, a bat fluttered to and fro! 
among the cornices —a fit living concomitant of such a| 





* Byron’s Tragedy —the Doge of Venice. | 


/Sands at our feet. Upon returning, the sun was below the | 
| horizon, and the deep, pompous outline of the Tyrol rose 
commandingly in the distance; a rich glow suffused the 
face of the western sky, and the evening star gleamed | 
peacefully. The still waters of the gulf reflected with 
beautiful distinctness the spires and adjoining buildings 
and the few vessels in the port lie perfectly tranquil up- 
onits bosom. At that hour, when the associations of| 
Venice are so earnestly excited by its own quiet beauty, 
our old gondolier grew communicative. Tomorrow, he 
said, was the anniversary of one of the most splendid 
festas of the republic. On that day, fifty years ago, the 
doge, senators, nobility and distinguished strangers em- 
; barked in a golden barge, and when arrived at the dido, 
the former droppeda ring intothesea, and then the whole 
company repaired to a neighboring church to celebrate 
a solemn function, after which agrand fete was partaken 
lof at the palace, and innumerable comfits distributed up- 
on the piazza; thus, yearly, were observed the nuptials 
of the Adriatic. He had been in the service of Byron 
three years and a half, and during that time, had daily, 
after dinner, transported the poet to the shore, where he} 
rode along the sands for some hours, and often had he 
followed him with the gondola as he swam or floated for 
miles upon thecalm surface of the bay. The little white 
house to which the curious repaired to see him mount 
his horse, and the convent which he daily frequented, 
were pointed out; and as an instance of his lordship’s 
generosity, the bargeman bid us remember that when 
the printer whom he employed in Venice, lost his estab- 
lishment by fire, he privately sent him a hundred louis 
dors. As an evidence of the fallen fortunes even of the 
gendoliers, he declared that immediately prior to the 
downfall of the republic, he received forty francs per 
day, from two Signori Inglesi, for fifteen days, beside a 
baonamano of a suit of clothes; while one eighth of that 
sum is the present stipend. We induced the old man to 
sing a stanza of Tasso as we thus approached the city. 
The evening gun resounded —a band of music struck 
up, aud silently contemplating the realization of our 
dreams of Venice, we touched the steps of the quay, and 
emerged from that silent serenity upon the illuminated 
and gaily occupied Piazza of St Marco—to feel with 
him of whom we were just conversing, that 








—- Beauty still is here, 
States fall, arts fade — but nature doth not die, 
Nor yet forget how Venice once was dear. 








,verse to his Laura, and came hither to inquire the road 
ito L’Isle.’ 

The young woman blushed at these words, and the 
/young man told me, in French, what path I ought to 
jtake. Iasked him if he was going to L’Isle, and he re- 


»|/plied in the affirmative. I then asked him to allow me 


;to bear him company, and as he could not well refuse, we 
|started together. 

As we had nearly half a league to go, I had time to 
arrange and propound some questions. The young wo- 
|man did not answer; she kept on, with her eyes cast 
|down, and leaning on her companion’s arm. He had 
more confidence, and did not seem to dislike my conver- 
sation. Iled the discourse to the manuscript he had 
been reading. 

‘In what language is it ?’ said I. 

‘In mine,’ he replied. ‘Iama Jew.’ 

‘You belong, then, to a very ancient people, and one 
whom every christian is bound to respect.’ 

‘We will give up all claims to their respect,’ he re- 
joined, ‘ if they will only extend the toleration common 
humanity commands to us.’ 

‘I wish,’ said I, ‘that it be extended not only to you, 
but to all men and all religions. I hope that reason will 
soon bring about that happy resultin thiscountry. But, 
without pretending to excuse the severity with which 
your nation has been treated, still less wishing to cast 
reproach on it, let me remind you that the Hebrews 
were once intolerant themselves, that they shed much 
blood, and that in reading your history, we must call to 
mind, at each page, that it is sacred, that we may not be 
shucked and disgusted by the stories of murder and mas- 
sacre it contains.’ 

‘I know not,’ returned he, ‘ whether the history of 
your European nations contains as frightful pictures or 
not; but I can assure you that if you were to read the 
annals of our neighbors the Assyrians, the Phoenicians 
and the Idumeans, you would find as many massacres as 
are related in our books. God forbid that I should urge 
this as an extenuation of the wickedness ; I would mere- 
ly put you in mind that the many nations of Asia, and 
especially those who dwelt in the burning deserts of the 
Red Sea, seem to have been more sanguinary than other 
races; although, indeed, I know not what nation has 
gone beyond all others in this. "We were no better than 
our brethren the Arabs, and they were no better than 
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we; but the details of their history are less known than 
ours. Your philosophers, whom I respect on many ac- 
counts, have dwelt upon cruelty. I know their motive; 
they hated us less than they disliked some other things, 
with whose origin they reproached us. They struck at 
others over the heads of us Jews. They are read, and 
their reproach, that our annals are stained with blood, 
is repeated ; but no one does us the justice to urge that 
the most touching instances of justice and humanity are 
recorded in these very annals.’ 


‘Yes,’ replied I, ‘your story of Joseph is a master-piece 
of morality, benevolence and interest.’ 


‘Do you think that is the only praiseworthy work we 
have ?’ cried the young and handsome Jewess, who had 
not spoken before. ‘1 will talk to you about our books 
for a while, without regard to their sacred character. 
Do you not find a charm in the details of pastoral life, 
so well described in Genesis? Do you not love to read, 
over and over again, of Abraham’s hospitality, of the 
meeting of Jacob and Rebecca at the well, of the seven 
years of servitude he voluntarily underwent for the sake 
of her he loved, and of the seven years more he spent in 
establishing a yet better claimto her? Do you not take 
an interest in Job, and Ruth, and Jonathan, and Tobit? 
Do you not see some sparks of genius and eloquence in 
the canticles of Moses, David and Deborah, and in the 
psalms and the prophets? Compare the Bible with the 
Koran, the Sadda and the Zendavesta, which nobody 
can read, and at least agree with your own authors, your 
most famous poets, and the fathers of your church. Not- 
withstanding their hatred for us, they have made it mat- 
ter of duty and reputation to study and admire our books. 
Nay, they have often imitated them. Moreover, with- 
out discussin g their merits, let me ask you to consider 
eur laws. Turn to our code, the only one, perhaps, that 
has been observed for three thousand years, and you will 
find precepts dictated by humanity in every page. I 
need not speak of the decalogue, the best and oldest mon- 
ument of universal morality extant. I will only refer 
you to those of our laws which are less known. ‘ Pro- 
tect and comfort unfortunates and strangers,’ says Mo- 
ses. ‘Remember that you were once unfortunate stran- 
gers in Egypt. When vou reap the harvest or gather in 
the grapes, always leave something for those of your 
brethren who have no cornfields or vineyards. Leave 
the harvest of every seventh year tothe poor. Let your 
slaves at liberty every seventh year. Love them and be 
eareful of them, for you were once slaves yourselves. 
Honor the old man, and rise up before the bald head. — 
Never cut down fruit trees, even in an enemy’s country. 
Spare even the cattle ; whosoever is unmerciful to them 
is unmerciful to his brethren also. Let him to whom 
charity is no pleasure, give alms as a duty. Let not the 
homicide atone for the blood he has shed, with gold. Do 
justice to rich and poor alike. Let mercy become so 
habitual to your hearts, that even in seizing a bird’s nest, 
an Israelite shall think himself bound in mercy to let the 
mother go free.’ 


‘Do these laws ot Moses appear so very barbarous to 
you? And when did we practice their observance ? — 
While you Europeans were eating mast and acorns — 
while Persia and Media had scarcely a government — 
while only in Egypt were some very few able to read. 
Yes, we have had a government which every wise man 
ought to respect for its simplicity, ever since that remote 
era. A people divided by tribes, which formed but one 
family; each tribe having its council, who had power to 
decide upon its interests, a senate, composed of elders 
chosen by the several councils to debate upon the public 
interests in the name of the nation; a supreme judge, 
elected by the people when the state was in danger ; lib- 
erty and obedience united, and made to accord by a 
gradual hierarchy, prevailing from ten to a hundred, 
trom the lowest Israelite to the council of elders; a 
priesthood paid by the people, who could hold no proper- 
ty; God alone for aking, the law for sole master, a 
whole people for an army. Such was our republic 
during four hundred years. We wished for kings, and 
many of them reigned gloriously. The name which is 
now the most celebrated — the most honored throughout 
the East, is that of one of our monarchs. Our ancient cap- 


MATRIMONIAL DISSIMILARITY. 


BY DRT. 


ital is still the Sacred City, even in the eyes of our oppo-| 
sers. The books we then had are yet inall your libraries | 
What people is there, whose laws, whose works, whose | 
very name has survived its ruin as long as ours. Con-! 
quered, dispersed by the Assyrians, scattered over their|| I nap often speculated on the cause of that apparent 
vast territory, where our industry made us rich and || perversity of the human disposition, which so commonly 
powerful. We twice left our new homes, our riches,|| leads a man to wed with one, the character of whose 
and the sweets of luxury for the ruins of Jerusalem. — || mind and disposition is the opposite to his own. Sitting 
Ah! if the love of country is the greatest of virtues, who|| one morning on one of the marble seats in the garden 
have had more of it than we? What nation can cite a) ; 
more glorious epoch than that when Neremiah and Es-| 
dras brought us from the extremities of Persia — when 
we rebuilt our ramparts and established our altars with) 
the trowel in one hand and the sword in the other, in| 
spite of our jealous neighbors? From that time to the| 
reign of Titus, we never ceased to fight for our liberty 
and independence. Our efforts were often successful, | 
and I doubt if greater heroes, or more useful to their| 
country, were ever known among the Greeks and Ro- 
mans than our Macabees.’ 


GRAY, JR. 


Orivinal. 


of the Tuilleries at Paris with an old gentleman, and 
observing the various groups that were constantly pass- 
ing to and fro before us, my old subject of speeulation 
recurred to me, from observing a very little man, whose 
arm, thrust out like the handle of a teapot, seemed near- 
ly dislocated by the unnatural elevation by which he en- 
deavored to meet, as it were half way, the arm of a very 
tall woman; who neverthless effected the desired junc- 
tion, only by leaning over on one side. Following these 
came a pair, of which the lady seemed very voluble and 
| talkative, while the gentleman was obviously wrapt in 
I listened to the young Jewess with attentive respect || his own reflections; and heard her, or rather did not 
Her beauty, her emotion, all gave force to her eloquence.|| hear her, with an air of the most perfect conjugal ab- 
‘Madam,’ replied I,‘ I am not an enemy of the Jews. It||Straction and indifference. Next came a bold looking 
is no Philistine or Amelikite who has the honor of hear-|| upright military officer, all whiskers and moustaches, 
ing you. I grant the truth of all you have said; but|| dragging after him a huge sabre, its end rattling along 
since your dispersion, it is possible that the lower classes|| the gravel walk, with an effort like that of an ox drag- 
of your people may have so conducted, as to have forfeit- || ging a plough, and with a swaggering air that seemed to 
ed the good will of other nations.’ say, as plainly as air could speak, ‘Who’s afraid?’ — 
‘Other nations,’ she replied, fixing her large, black Hanging on his right arm, as a counterpoise perhaps to 
eyes on me, ‘ ought rot to mention their treatment of the the steel-sheathed sabre on his left, was a delicate, mod- 
unfortunate Hebrews. From the capture of Jerusalem|| &t; shrinking female, whose air was the very antipode 
by the celebrated Titus, who was without doubt justly || '® his. : 
named the Delight of Mankind, but who, nevertheless, | k could not help expressing to my friend my astonish- 
treated his Hebrew prisoners with horrible cruelty,||™ent at these inconsistencies. Why is it, I asked, that 
whieh is something the more surprising that the benevo-|| ™€n So often wed so strangely — the silent with the vol- 
lent Titus had a Hebrew mistress; since, I say, the hor-, uble, the sad with the gay, the impudent with the bash- 
rible ravages of the Romans in Judea, the most inven-, ful, the rough with the gentle, and each with his own 
tive fancy cannoteonceive more frightful sufferings than|| OPPposite? I will answer you, he replied, in the language 
have been the lot of my people. Adrian, especially,|| f aa Eastern apologue. 
who is not without his fame, treated us with a refinement When the Omnipotent Allah had finished this fair 
of barbarity that made the wildest savages shudder. His|| W°rld, he saw that it was good. But its beauty was the 
successors persecuted us as christians, and when Rome || beauty of everlasting repose. In vain the leaves rustled, 
embraced christianity, her emperors persecuted us sal and the birds sung, and the summer’s gale was breathed 
Jews. The barbarous monarchs who built upon the ru-|) — 12 vain the green banks spread out their flowers, the 
ins of the empire, made it a religious duty to spill our|| brooks laughed, and the majestic ocean lifted up his 
blood. Wherever your crusaders went, we were their|| hoarse and everlasting voice. The eye of the Creator 
victims ; they robbed and slaughtered us. Your pasto-|| alone saw the stupendous work ; but no fragrant incense, 
rals, your flagellants, all kinds of your fanatic fools|| no burst of gratitude, no voice of prayer, arose thence. — 
thought the pleasure of putting a Jew to death, a merito-| So he resolved to create a being who should possess a 
rious action, during fifteen centuries. spark of his own intelligence, and which should be able 


Your kings, your} 
popes, your magistrates banished us, under the absurd || to lift up its thoughts to the Supreme Mind, and hold 
communion with its Maker. 


pretence of sorcery, poisoning the waters, crucifying 

children and sticking knives into the host, and recalled Accordingly, he made four beings, beautiful as his 
us for our money, which they had no sooner received || own creation, and wonderful as his own power. These 
than they again banished us that they might plunder us|| two pairs were entirely different from each other. One 
anew. Perpetually the sport and the victims of kings,|| of them was timid and gentle as the turtle doves of Ro- 
nothing has been able to compel us to change our reli-| setta. Wherever they went, they were enveloped in a 
gion, manners or name, the only pretence for so many || twilight, sad, and solemn, and soft, and beautiful, that 
barbarities. Our constancy during more than two thou-|| surrounded them as with an atmosphere of gentleness, 
sand years of misfortune, deserves some respect, perhaps; || and tenderness, and repose. When they spoke, they 
and if some miserable Jews have disgraced themselves|| seemed almost to shrink even from the soft, low, tremu- 
by usury, meanness and avarice, a wise man should re-|| lous tones of their own sweet voices. Wherever they 
flect that to despise is to render despicable; that our|| wandered over the fair creation, every thing instantly 
vices are the consequence of the continual contempt with || partook of their own quiet serenity. 

which we are regarded, and that it is astonishing that|/} The other pair, on the contrary, was all sparkling life, 
the mass of our nation have yet some virtue, notwith-||and gaiety, and passion. Wherever they went, wher- 
standing the outrages we endure.’ ever their bright wings flashed, sunshine broke out 
around them — the birds sang, the waters danced, and 
joy and happiness bounded into exulting being. At their 
approach, all flowers unfolded their gay leaves, and held 
up their painted cups to catch the dropping dews, and 
opened their fragrant bosoms to the embraces of the 
golden humming-bird and the painted butterfly. 

* These two pairs, having thus nothing in common with 
each other, resolved to divide the world between them, 


I was about to answer the reproaches the young Jew- 
ess cast upon the christians with some warmth — I was 
about to demonstrate to her that we christians have been 
always the best and most equitable people in the world, 
when we arrived at the gates of the city. The young 
man seeing that I looked for a tavern, said with a frank 
politeness, ‘ My wife, Esther, whom you have just heard 
plead the cause of her nation something warmly, has 


forgotten to tell you that hospitality is the first of the vir- 
tues which we yet cherish. We shall be happy if you 
will give us occasion to exercise it. If you will conde- 
scend to go home and dine with us, we will try to give 
you something better than unleavened bread.’ 

I thanked the Jew and accepted his invitation without 








waiting to be pressed. 


by limits which neither should transgress ; in order that 
the animation of the gay pair might not be chilled by 
the sombre melancholy of the other, nor they in their 
| turn find their tranquil repose violated by the warm sun 
and animated gaiety of the joyous pair. 


For some time, all went well. The pensive pair re- 








| clined beneath the tall cedars, and the lofty palms, on 
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the banks of. the murmuring streams, or listened to the| 
dirge of the deep-toned winds, as they sung through the | 
dark branches of the pine and the cedar; or passed | 
whole days reposing on the shore, and hearkening to the | 
everlasting voice of the restless ocean, spreading out 
before them, like God’s own eternity, even in its calmest 
moments still heaving its unquiet breast, and uttering its 
sullen voice, and as it were ever sending upward reluc- | 
tant but sublime homage to its Maker. At the same} 
time, the gay sunny beings sported in their own beams, | 
revelling in the fair flowers, and the happy and beautiful | 
creation in which Allah had placed them. 





God only endureth forever. Day after day passed by, 
but there came not to them the refreshing evening, nor 
the grateful shade. Gradually they began to grow 
weary and exhausted with the glare of their own per- 
petual brightness. For them the stately tree had no 
cooling shadows, and starry midnight brought no fresh- 
ness nor repose. Satiety soon followed weariness, and 
disgust succeeded to satiety; and the gay beings were 
scorched and exhausted by the eternal brightness that 
was become a scourge and a persecution. 





Meantime the pensive pair began to grow chilly and | 
cold in their beautiful but perpetual twilight; and tired | 
of the everlasting sameness of nature, and themselves, | 
they longed to bask again in the warm sunbeam, and to) 
be cheered by the animating gaiety of their former com- 
panions. While the others were incessantly talking, 
and neither listening, these were always silent, always | 
desirous of listening, but neither amusing the other. —| 
Thus all four became weary of the society that each| 
had selected, only because his companion was a perfect | 
reflection of himself. At length, heartily tired of their | 
division, and of each other, half pouting, half smiling, | 
they again sought each other, and each sunny being took | 
for his companion one of those pensive and quiet ones. | 

They now discovered that this was the only just and | 
wise arrangement. When the gay and laughing beings | 
were heated and tired with sporting in their own sun- 
beams, they came with delight to refresh themselves in 
the shade, to sleep in the arms, and to bathe their burn- 
ing foreheads in the refreshing coolness, and the serene | 
and quiet twilight of their ever gentle companions. — 
And they in their turn, when chilled by their own shade, | 
could warm themselves again, in the bright sunshine of 
their ever animated friends. The talkers found a list-| 
ener, and the listeners were amused without labor. 





Thus, said the old gentleman, you see that the union | 
of two similar characters, is like applying two conven) 
bodies together; which, from their very similarity, meet | 
bui by an exceedingly small surface. But apply to each 
its opposite, and the prominences of one fit into the de- | 
pressions of the other, and both are in perfect harmony. | 
Thus too you see the wisdom of this arrangement; with-| 
out which, the sociability, and the happy mixture of the 
vast variety of dispositions, blending like the different 
notes of a lute into one grand harmonious chord, would 
be lost. If the grave wedded only with the grave, and 
the gay with the gay, and each with a being similar to 
himself, the world would be soon divided into numerous 
little coteries, each keeping separate from all the rest. — 
Here, would be only gaiety —there, only sadness; here, 
only music — there, only discord; and instead of a world 
of happy, contented, intelligent beings, we should have 
only knots of insulated, ignorant, unbalanced minds and 
characters. Perceive, then, and acknowledge the wis- 
dom of God, which out of all the elements of discord, 
produces harmony, social happiness, and the just balance 
of minds, dispositions, and characters, blending all to- 
gether into one happy and glorious whole. 





MORNING. 
The meek eyed morn appears, mother of dews, 
At first faint glimmering in the dappled east ; 
Till far o'er ether spreads the widening glow ; 
And, from before the lustre of her face, 





NATURBE’S BEAUTY. 


BY MRS. L. H. SIGOURNEY. 


Original. | 





I LooKED on Nature’s beauty, and it came 

Like a blest spirit to my inmost heart, 

And darkness fled away. The fragrant breeze 
Swept o’er me as a tale of other times, 

Lifting the curtain from the blissful cells 

Of early memory. The young vine put forth 

Her listening tendrils, while the patron-bough 
Lured their light clasping, with that lore which leaves 
Do whisper to each other, when they lean 

To catch the music of the summer shower. 

— There was a sound of wings, and through the mesh 
Of her green-latticed chamber, stole the bird 

To cheer her callow young. The stream flowed on, 
‘And in its lake like breast, the bending trees 

Did glass themselves, with such serene repose 
That their still haunt seemed holy. The spent sun : 
Turned to his rest, and full his parting ray 

To mountain brow and spire, and verdant grove, 
And burnished casement, and rejoicing nest 

Spake benediction. And the vesper strain 

Went breathing up, from every plant and flower. 
The rose did fold itself, as at the cry 

From the high minaret, — to prayer !— to prayer ! 
The Moslem kneels, and the half-sleeping eye 

Of the young Violet looked devoutly forth 

Like the meek shepherd from his cottage door 
When the clear horn doth warn the Alpine cliffs 

To praise the Lord. And then the queenly moon 
Came through Heaven’s portal. High her vestal train 
Did bear their brilliant cressets in their hands 
Trembling with pride and pleasure. Beauty lay 
Like a broad mantle on each slumbering dell 

And to the domes that peered through woven shades 
Gave attic grace. But in one roof, the eye 

Did gaze instinctively, singling it out 

From all this flood of loveliness — as turns 

The mariner to some fair isle of rest, 

Calling it home. I love to see thee raise 

Thy stainless forehead through the sheltering elm, 
Secluded mansion ! Other forms than those 

Which I have reared, may in thy nursery play, 

Yet ne’er will I forget thee. Stranger-tones, 

May blend their echoes in thine airy halls, 

And other names than his, whose classic taste 
Reared thy pure columns, and thy haunts adorned, 
May claim thy mastership — for change doth write 
With Protean pencil, on all things that man 

Would call his own. It is not meet that earth 

Or aught of earthly heritage, assume 

Heaven’s feature of duration. Still ’t is sweet 

On Nature’s beauteous page to read of God, 

And I would bear the picture in my heart 

Of these sweet woods and waters, summer-drest, 
And angel-veiled, until I lay me down 

Oa the low pillow of my last repose. 


RURALIZING. | 


Original, 





SCENERY. 


Wet, Dear Reader, who would have thought that | 


thine old acquaintance, Charles Ashby, so enamored of 
the thronging tumult of a city life, would have ensconced 
himself in a country domicile? Butso itis. Here we 
are, by our warm fire, and, with your leave, will dis- 
course to you a little of our situation. 

We have been sojourning a few months in the family 
of a lawyer of some eminence, and are pursuing our 
studies as intently as ‘otium cum dignitate’ will allow. 
Our adopted village, which we will call Summerville, as 
far as natural beauties are concerned, is a most rough 
and uninteresting place. A wag once told us, that Dame 
Nature, when she scattered the blessings from her horn 
of plenty, did not throw the flowers about these parts ; — 
and, for ourself, we might verily believe that the said 
personage had disencumbered herself of an apron full 
of rocks and such like commodities. The scenery, in 
general, is very tame. Yet, why do we sayso? There 
are some spots quite interesting. Just to the north of 
that Puritan looking meeting-house, is a beautiful pros- 
pect. The road winds along the verge of a considerable 
eminence, and the traveller can discern the valley be- 








White break the clouds away. With quickened step, 
Brown night retires ; young day pours in apace, 
And opens allthe lawny prospects wide, 

The dripping rock, the mountain’s misty top, 

Swell on the sight, and brighten with the dawn. 


Thompson's Seusons. 


neath, the ‘ Blue Hills’ beyond, and several church tow- 
ers in the distance. A little stream bubbles along in the 
valley, till it is lost in the depth of the forest —a good 
example of what some philosopher has called the ‘ little 
great.’ At present, the scene is divested of its charms 


| 


| and the receptacle of his state documents. 
| heard that Deacon Truman was, in his youth, ‘a great 
| singer,’ as the country bumpkins phrase it. 
| tains his station in the village choir, much to the annoy- 
‘ance of all lovers of harmony. 


|is a pattern of hospitality. 
| which has marked him for years. 


the zephyrs, that breathe in the greenwood tree, give 
place to the winds of winter. 
THE THREE DEACONS. 

Among the most interesting of our uniques are the 
three Deacons—each an original in his way. The 
oldest, Deacon Truman, is a man of near fourscore, 
whose white locks are revered by our villagers, 2s much 


jas the ancient Jews were wont to honor the flowing 
| beards of their prophets. Deacon Truman is the anti- 
| quarian of the place, and is a most veracious chronicler 
|of events — from the births, marriages, and deaths, to 
| the pedigree of the deputy sheriff or town clerk. These 
| important records he deposited for safe keeping in his 
| gold-headed cane — which, by the way, is really a ‘rara 
| avis.’ 


It is made partly hollow, thus serving two impor- 
tant purposes — being a staff for the Deacon’s old age, 
We have 


He still re- 
But his voice is losing 


its tone, his memory has none of the freshness of youth, 
his once vigorous step is feeble — peace to the few re 


{maining years of the good old man. 


Deacon Darby is,about the age of his worthy co-laborer 


| —but he retains much of the liveliness of former years. 
| He is flourishing in a green old age, and does his day’s 
| work as regularly as the stoutest laborer on his estate. 
| The Deacon has been quite a traveller in his day; and 
| it is very amusing to hear the account of his adventures, 
| He is the oracle of the neighborhood; and Deacon Dar- 


| ; 
we corn-barn is as much honored as ever was the tripod 


of Pythian priestess. How often have we strolled 


through the woods, while the Deacon by our side would 
| point to some beauty of scenery, or relate some racy an- 


‘ecdote of his youth. Deacon Darby, we are glad to say, 
We recollect one habit, 
Whenever a visiter 


| comes to see him, the Deacon — honest soul — as soon as 


| his cordial greeting is over, forthwith descends to his 
icellar, and brings to his guest a huge mug of cider, to 
{warm his inner man. 


Would that all Deacons had 
|more of these relics of ‘ olden time.’ 

| Deacon Wilding is one of the oddest mortals we ever 
| placed our eyes upon — and we have seen a good many, 
| He is a bustling character, of genuine Yankee grain. — 
, He was, formerly, in moderate circumstances, and some- 
|thing of a freeholder; but he has recently sold his own 
| farm, that he may have cognizance of his neighbors’ do- 
|mains. The Deacon must have his finger in every 
|body’s business. Nota ‘raising’ in the parish can suc- 
,ceed without the helping hand of Deacon Wilding. — 
| Not a crop of hay can be ‘ got in,’ in his neighborhood, 
| which Deacon Wilding has not mowed or raked. The 
fruit trees bear glorious testimony to his valorous achiev- 
ments with the saw and hatchet; and for fatting cattle, 
| or doctoring a spavined horse, or killing a fat porker — 
|not a man in the county is so much in demand as Deacon 
| Wilding. In short, he is a complete none-such. Let us 
| follow this droll specimen of humanity, on a short tour 
| through the village. There he is, a tall, raw-boned man, 
with a broad-brimmed felt hat. His coat isa dark snuff 
color, with steel buttons — he has worn it these twenty 
years; his nag is the perfect counterpart of himself. — 
A crow would hardly tolerate the sight of the couple, as 
they jogged along together. The Deacon has a word 
for every body. ‘Aht neighbor Peg,’ he cries to the 
shoemaker, ‘ pesky bad times these for your trade; — 
money is a bit scarcer than I ever heard on; well, I see 
you want a littleof my help.’ However urgent the 
Deacon’s business, he tarries awhile at the shoemaker’s, 
aiding him with sundry patches of advice and divers 
stitches of wisdom, and then proceeds on his journey. — 
He may chance to see Farmer Steady laying a stone 
wall; ‘why, farmer, you beat all, walling on’t; there’s 
a plaguy stone, now, you want me to raise.’ All classes 
are loud in their praises of Deacon Wilding. A female 
friend of ours — we cannot vouch for the truth of the 
story — has told us, that on washing days the Deacon 
was equally officious, — to the great comfort of the pains- 
taking matrons, and the sore discomfiture of certain ro- 





for us. The little brook has ceased its purling — and 








guish urchins who had often experienced the sage counsel 
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of his birchen rod. But we are getting verbose. If our 
kind reader is desirous of a better acquaintance with the 
sayings and doings of Deacon Wilding, he will find a 
copious detail in Deacon Truman’s chronicles. G.F.H. 


SLAVERY. 


BY B. B. THATCHER. 


Original, 





Ou! that in this proud country of the free, 
There should be wails of anguish from afar 
Upon the southern gale; and groans, and clash 
Of fetters! We, that tell of equal rights — 
Inalienable liberties — have bound 

Upon our victims, bonds that gnaw the soul. 
Utter it not in Askelon, the shame 

Of the last resting-place of Freedom! We, 
Whose Fathers for a tribute braved the wrath 
Of lion-bannered England! Tell it not in Gath! 


Is he not man, on whom ye rivet thus 

An iron bondage? Felt he not of old, 

In his own land, like you, the blessed joy 

Of liberty, and hope, and human love, 

And tenderest sympathies? Not now, indeed, 

He feels, asthen. Ah! tears and time have sealed 
The springs of feeling. Sunshine and fair Earth 
But torture him. He hopes— but for the grave. 
He does not, dares not think. Ah! nought to him 
Were sorrow in his soul, and lash upon his limb. 


Nay, fetters cannot hush the faithful voice 
or Memory. Oft at the sultry noon, 
Fainting with summer fervor and sore toil, 
He thinks how once at such an hour, 
In Africa — as you have heard the tale — 
Tie weary white man came and rested him 
Under the negro’s plantain, and was soothed 
With woiman’s gentle tenderness, and drank 
Gladly the palm-tree’s purple wine ;— Ah! then, 
He might surmise, perchance, that Africans were men. 


And sleep, that comes for all, visits the slave. 

Ah! oft at midnight hour, he sees far off 

The cottage of his childhood. Love awaits 

Him at the threshold. Children are at play. 

Cool fountains murmur in the rustling shade 

Of breezy forests. Fawns leap, and zebras browse, 
And gentle-eyed gazelles go bounding by. 

He wakes, and weeps, and blesses Heaven for dreams 
Of the dear distant clime of gems and glorious streams. 


He prays for death —that he may see once more 

His country and his home. Grant him his dream, 

0 God! and not his prayer. Roll on the years 

When Africa shall gather in again 

Her children to her bosom, and the Slave, 

Pining in fetters now, shall quaff at even 

The palin’s rich nectar, and lie down at noon 

{n the green pastures of his better days, 

And wake — to wander and to weep no more — 

On Gambia’s golden coast and Congo’s mountain shore. 





WRITTEN FOR A GREEK FAIR. 
t BY GEORGE LUNT. 


Original. 





Ir, o’ er the land of songs and flowers, 
And clustered vineyards, ruby bright, 
Of orange groves, and olive bowers, 
And deep blue skies of cloudless light : 


If o’ er the land, where every crag, 
That frowns on vale and plain below, 
Has heard the flap of Freedom’s flag, 
And seen the Freeman’s battle-blow : — 


lf o’ er the land of arms and arts, 
Of bard and hero, king and sage ; 

Where sovereign beauty ruled all hearts, 
And swelled the lay, and fired the page : — 


If o’ er the land of burning thought, 
And lofty deed, — rude steps have trod, 
Wasting what man’s fine hand had wrought, 
Spoiling the nobler works of God : — 


If o’ er the land of ancient light, 
Tyrants have held their long control ; 
Thrown round the mind the pall of night, 
And tenfold darkness round the soul : — 


Oh, let us tear the veil away ;— 

Strengthen the weak, and lead the blind, — 
Qh, let us pour Heaven’s blessed ray, 

On the dull heart and clouded mind : — 
So shall our generous aid afford, 


Light to relume these hallowed shades, — 
Give the Greek boy his father’s sword, 
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| Poetry anp Ports. — The influence of Poetry in allits bearings, 
|lhas been often fully and elegantly developed. Though a trite, it is 
{no vulgar topic. Nothing, whose effects and purposes are noble, 
| elevating the feelings, refining the sentiments, purifying and intel- 
'lectnalizing the mind, can be neglected, as at any time unworthy 
our notice. Yet how frequently do we hear Poetry and Poets de- 
leried. Many reasons for this may be given. There is nothing, 
| however, wanting here in nature, the grand and the beautiful, to 
\lend to the poet what is termed inspiration, but other circumstances 
| conspire to stifle the outpourings of song. In a country like our 
|own, whose features are of such bold and striking character, filled 
| with vast chains of mountains, magnificent rivers, and ocean-like 
\lakes, with an immense diversity of ‘hills, woods, and cultivated 
| plains,’ we have all that nature can supply, for the elements of Po- 
j etry. 
| Our country is a growing one; its mercantile interests, its man- 
{ufacturing concerns expanding into life, its flourishing trade, and 
jagricultural enterprise, call into demand all of our resources and 
much of our talent. The present is an age of speculation, and in 
some way allare interested. The merchant brooding over his bills 
is scarce more concerned than the man of law over his books, the 
professor in his retirement, or the epicure or man of leisure over 
his capon. Not only is all of our capital engrossed by it, but the 
energies and eye of individual proprietors determine the course 
and follow it in all of its changes. We have our fortunes; but they 
have been purchased by native toil and perseverance, and cannot 
be perilled upon the stormy sea unwatched and unthought of. In 
Europe a man has his immense hereditary possessions, his stew- 
ards, his agents ; and these by their duties, together with his wealth, 
‘Ossa on Pelion,’ remove him far from the anxieties attendant upon 
a scanty independence. Besides, he is lifted high above the atmos- 
phere of traffic, where ‘wars and rumors of wars’ never come ; — 
from the world also he lives far off, he sees it only in vision, poverty 
is to him but a strong and disagreeable picture, he meets it never in 
its suffering reality; want, but a protracted desire, a restlessness, 
that fevers the mind into feeling, only to give but an intensity to en- 
joyment. Splendor is around him, and the parade is all kept up by 
beings out of sight; he is not forced to move the scenes that are to 
astonish him; with scarce a volition, he lifts not a finger, nor touch- 
es a spring, but the pageant passes in splendor by. In his whole 
life there is a romance ; his life is poetry embodied. Not so with us. 
The habits of the change, the language of barter, are introduced too 
often at the fireside, and find their way to the closet. Right and 
praiseworthy in their place, as usurpers they are tyrannical. Intro- 
duced, they subordinate all high, and noble, and delicate thought, 
and substitute the repetition of the counting-room. Not so alone; 
were that all, we could longer temporize with such philosophy and 
practice. But other consequences flow out, more dangerous, more 
to be deprecated, carefully to be avoided. The caution, diplomacy, 
and distance, and frigidity of business; the suspicious glance, and 
measured word, and hesitating expression, take the place of smiles, 
and freedom, and easy intercourse. Every thing is viewed as sale- 
able, and before its beauties are acknowledged, its price is asked ; 
forgetting that money anc wealth are only so far valuable,as they con- | 
duce to happiness, and the good of man — they disregard all things | 
which tend not to sharpen the wits for money-getting, even although 
they would more conduce to this very object. Instead of endeav- 
oring to enlarge the soul’s capacity for enjoyment, they but increase 
the subjects that are to afford pleasure, till the crowded room can 
jjhold no more. Poor soil this for the sympathies — for all that is 
ne ce and beautiful in the soul; forms that never lift the veil to 
the rude gaze. The young imagination retires from such parley, 
|! and the tender sensibilities dare not unbosom themselves. This 
stifles forever all that life possesses of sentiment, makes intercourse 
||bare and profitless, deprives companionship of its pleasures, and 
renders existence rhyme without poetry, cold and uninteresting. — 
||It intluences the whole intercourse of society, trammelling the 
freedom of thought and expression. 
e are a practical, business-like people. Our poets have no royal 
‘oles to fame and riches, but must be content to toil on along the 
| same rough thoroughfare which others traverse. Many of them fill 
the chair editorial, and promulgate their poetical doctrines from day 
to day, from week to week, or from month to month, through the 
pages of some city or country print. Bryant is the travelling editor 
of a warm political journal; Willis, our old school-classmate and 
friend, entertains us with letters from beyond the sea; Percival re- 
vises an etymological dictionary, or rarely indites a brief poem for 
ithe New England or Knickerbocker; Neal presides over the Ga- 
| laxy ; Mellen plays the Washington correspondent; Whittier is 
busied with abolition schemes, and Pierpont with phrenological ex- 
iperiments; Prentiss, Nichols, Morris, Benjamin, Fairfield, Clark, 
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| dian researches and colonization projects, and seldom strikes his 
llyre; Holmes has dropped the pen, and wields the surgical knife in 
| the lecture-rooms of Paris and London ; Finn writes a stray song, 
once inthe year, for a public dinner, or his benefit; Paulding seeis 
to have confined himself to plain prose since his ‘ Back-woodsman’* ; 
Hill, Power, Harrington, Gray,Snelling, Sargent, Tuckerman, Light, 
Law, and Ilsley, occasionally tune their harps in our own columns. 
But our female writers, the Hemans, the Landons, the Mitfords, 
}and the Howitts of America, more industrious or more ambitious 
jthan the ‘rougher sex,’ are doing much for the literary credit of the 
|country. Mrs Sigourney, Miss Gould, Miss Leslie, and others, con- 
|tinue to supply the literary world with articles that often cast the 
| productions of the gentlemen-writers into the shade. 

A cruel satirist now and then appears, and for the moment friglit 

ens incipient poets into silence, and causes those already in the field 
to desert the temple of the muse, and hang their harps on the wil- 
jlows. Butthe footstep of the intruding critic causes but a teinpo- 
[rary silence among the light-hearted children of song, that haunt 
|the sacred walks of Poesy, for very soon one warbler will be heard 
jto tune his pipe, another will presently join, and in a few moments, 
the air will again be made vocal with their music. 





MorTHER Anp CuiLp. — We present our readers this week with a 
lithographic print. It was our desire and intention also, to publish 
as an accompaniment, apiece of poetry, from one of the poets 
of New England; but we are obliged to defer its publication to a 
future number. Meanwhile, our subscribers, we trust, will be in- 
terested with such other matter as we may furnish for their accept- 
ance. This number consists entirely of original communications. 





Tremont THEATRE. — Last week the engagements of Miss Jarman 
and Mr Ternan were concluded; and the latter had a benefit on 
Friday evening, when was produced ‘ As you like it,’ — these two 
interesting foreigners personating the characters of Rosalind and 
Jaques, before one of the largest audiences which we have lad 
the pleasure to look upon this winter. A neat address was made, at 
the conclusion of the performances, by Mr Ternan, who came for- 
ward with Mrs. Ternan. As they withdrew they were enthusiasti- 
cally and very generally cheered by the audience — our citizens 
testifying their sincere regard for the talents and manners of the 
strangers —and giving evidence that they would be well received 
at their next engagement. 

Mrs Barrett’s benefit-night was on Monday evening of the present 
week —and it is our happiness to record that the house was very 
full— the dress circle unusually so— and a goodly number of ‘ rep- 
resentatives’ throughout the boxes. 

‘The Recruiting Officer’ was played on Tuesday evening — being 
revived after a sleep of twenty years. 





WE have just received the January number of the Ladies’ Mag- 
azine, and from a hasty glance at its contents, should think that an 
improvement had taken place in its literary contents, as well as in 
its typographical appearance. The number contains a poem from 
the penof MrsSigourney. The work has been materially enlarge. 





Lapies’ Farr. — On Wednesday next, a Fair will be held at 
Amory Hall, for the benefit of the Bethel Sunday School. T! 
{School is for the religious instruction of the children of the 
vicious poor. Its teachers are from the various denominations. 
|\It is a good and benevolent work, and may it be supported. 
|They now only want the means to increase their usefulness, 
land this Fair is for that purpose. The School is connected 
with no Church, and depends upon the public for support. — 
It is usual to have religious services twice on each Sabbath, 
when sermons are delivered expressly to the Children. We 
sincerely hope they will be liberally encouraged. 








Tuovcuts on PaysicaL Epvucation. By Dr Caldwell. This 
work, lately published by Marsh, Capen & Lyon, will be read with 
profit, by all persons interested in the education, mental and phys- 
ical, of the rising generation. It consists of a Discourse delivered 
to a Convention of Teachers, in Lexington, Ky., 1833. The author 
gives various reasons for issuing the work — he was requested to do 
so, and did not think it kind or complaisant to refuse — the subject 
is one of great importance, involving the highest earthly perfection 
that man can attain, to say nothing of his future condition — and it 
has rarely, if ever, been treated on the ground, and under the ex- 
tent of principle, that justly belong to it. But the chief reason for 
publishing the work, was a belief that it contains truths which wil} 
lead to results of much usefulness, in the work of education. 
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| Lewis, Brooks, and Dawes, adopt — or have adopted — the editorial | 
We; Longfellow occupies the professor’s chair; Doane, Croswell, | 
‘Peabody, and Ware, preside at the sacred desk; Halleck and | 
Sprague are oracles in the temple of Mammon; Hillhouse deals in| 
‘hardware, and Lunt confines his pen to his law papers; Pike is a} 
; wanderer in the wilderness and the prairie of the far-away West, | 
‘and sends us an occasional article, written ‘in desertion and.lone.| 
liness, and sometimes in places of fear and danger’; Allston con-| 
| fines himself to his palette and easel, and has rarely been heard| 
from since he gave to the world his ‘Sylphs of the Seasons’ ; Dana} 
{has hung up his harp in some wild and lonely retreat of the weoda| 





Their mother’s lyre, those dark-eyed maids. 


; known only to the naiad and dryad; Thatcher is intent only on In- | 
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Love, love as a feather is light, it is plain, And youth itsown seasonof bliss; Ah! who would not seek the sweet passion again, To cheer sucha cold world as 
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this! Let Anchorets boast of the pleasure they feel, And coldnessits blessings recite, Far better the thoughts and the joys that reveal, Still as a feather is light, Still 
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love as a featheris light, Still love as‘ 4 feather is li 





e- 

As bliss that is formed on a passion so frail Then since, dearest Mary, ’tis so, it is clear 
May soon with a cloud be o’ercast, There’s joy in the duty we owe, 

We'll launch on life’s sea with a promising gale, To bear the sweet burthen of them that are dear, 
And hope its sweet favors may last ; To chase each dull moment of woe ; 

Though tempest shall come, and though billow shall rise, Let surly old cynics go wrong, if they will, 
They cannot the passion benight, ° ’T is easier. far to be right, — 

Its form shall still float on love’s rapturous eyes, To treasure the bliss in its purity still, 
While love as a feather is light. Though love as a feather is light. 
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